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BULLETIN 
April—1935 


I. Executive Committee (Mr. F. J. V. Hancox of Lawrence- 
ville School, Chairman) — On Monday, March 4th, the Executive 
Committee of the Secondary Education Board held its regular 
Spring Meeting at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. Among 
other items of business the votes of the Tenth Annual Conference 
were discussed and the reports of the subject group meetings were 
presented and acted upon. Mr. Hancox, as Chairman, was asked 
to transmit certain resolutions passed by these groups to the College 
Board. The Committee decided to postpone the appointment of 
two special committees which were authorized by the Conference: 
a committee on English to study the entrance requirements in Eng- 
lish grammar, and a committee on Science to initiate the study of 
the aims and practices of the member schools relative to the science 
curriculum. These committees will be appointed at the June 
meeting and will be ready to function in the fall. 


During part of the morning session Mr. C. Thurston Chase, 
Jr., Headmaster of Eaglebrook School, was present as a visitor and 
laid before the meeting certain proposals which he felt ought to 
receive consideration. The Executive Committee hopes that heads 
of our member schools who find it convenient to do so and who have 
specific problems to discuss will be able to sit in at its meetings 
from time to time. 


The following committees of Examiners for 1935-1936 were 
appointed: 


English 


BartLett W. Boypen, Chairman, Deerfield Academy 
Davip H. Smirn, Fay School 
WALTER GrerRAscu, Middlesex School 


French 


Henry M. WELLs, Chairman, The Taft School 
Howe tt H. Ricuarps, Indian Mountain School 
FREDERICK S. Hemry, Tome School 
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Latin 
Howe.t N. Wuirte, Chairman, The Hotchkiss School 
Isaac Tuomas, The Hill School 
Tuomas P. Tammen, The Buckley School 


Mathematics 
Joun A. McGuinn, Chairman, Kingswood School 
GEORGE W. CREELMAN, The Hotchkiss School 
L. H. Somers, Avon Old Farms 


II. Annual Report for 1934. — Two copies of the Annual 
Report for 1934 have been mailed to each Representative in the 
member schools: one for the Headmaster and one for the members 
of the faculty. This publication contains the reports of the several 
officers of the Board, the minutes of the Tenth Annual Conference 
and of the subject group meetings. The Representatives are urged 
to give the Report as much publicity as possible. 


III. Examination Program, 1935. — On March 15, the first 
letter in connection with the 1935 Examination Program, together 
with Examination Forms | and 2, was sent to all member schools. 
Not every school has returned Form 1, although we requested that 
it be sent back to the office by the first of April. As a precaution, 
therefore, the second mailing (April 18), which included the final 
list of Examination Centers, has gone to all schools except those 
which indicated definitely that they would not make use of the 
examinations. Subsequent material will be sent only to schools 
that have filed their intention to participate, at least to some extent, 
in our program. 


IV. Examination Program, 1936. — According to the vote 
of the Tenth Annual Conference, there will be introduced in 1936 a 
French Comprehensive Examination. This test will be progressive 
in difficulty and will meet the requirements of the present I, IT, 
and III papers. If its use proves to be satisfactory, the new Compre- 
hensive may eventually replace the three regular examinations. 
Samples are available at the Board office. 

The Conference also voted to omit the Latin II paper, beginning 
in 1936. The general feeling was that since the Latin Comprehen- 
sive Examination covered the ground so effectively, Latin II was 
now unnecessary. 
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These changes will be clearly stated in the Definition of 
Requirements for 1936, to be issued in the fall. 


V. Examination Dates.—When should the Board’s examina- 
tions be administered: early in June (as at present) or late in May? 
A letter is being sent to the heads of the member schools which 
use the Board’s papers, inviting expressions of opinion upon this 
important question. 

For the past several years the examination dates have been 
determined by the following formula: 


The examinations of the Board shall be held on the 
first Tuesday and Wednesday in June, except when June 1 
falls on Wednesday or Thursday, in which case they shall 
be held on June | and 2. 


Certain secondary schools, however, whose lower classes are 
dismissed for the year soon after the first of June, were unable 
to use the examinations as final tests in the years when the dates 
fell as late as June 4 and 5, or 5 and 6. Therefore the Executive 
Committee proposed to substitute, in 1936, this new formula for 
the old: 


The examinations shall be held on the two days preced- 
ing Memorial Day except when that date falls on Sunday, 
Monday or Tuesday, in which case they shall be held on the 
two days following the observance of the holiday. 


It has become apparent that even this formula is not satis- 
factory for all schools. At the Annual Conference a group of ele- 
mentary schools announced that the earlier dates would conflict 
with their Commencement Exercises. After considerable discussion 
it was voted to ask the member schools themselves to solve the 
problem. Is either of these formulas practical, or should another 
one be devised? Would it be better to set the dates arbitrarily for 
a year or two years in advance? 

The examination dates for 1936 have already been announced 
in the Definition of Requirements for 1935 as May 28 and 29. They 
are subject to change, however, according to the decision of the 
schools. 


VI. Bureau of Research (Dr. Joun A. Lester, Doylestown, 
Pa., Chairman). — The Directors of the Bureau of Research met 
at Lawrenceville on March 27 to discuss the construction of the 
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general questionnaire which is to be distributed this spring. Because 
a large section will be devoted to the subject of school libraries, 
the Directors felt that the rest of the questionnaire should be some- 
what limited in extent. For this reason they were not able to 
include in the document all of the items suggested by member 
schools for investigation. 


The questionnaire will be addressed to the Representatives, 
and once more we shall rely upon their generous co-operation in 
supplying us with the information requested. Needless to say, 
the more schools that fill out and return the forms, the more accu- 
rate and significant will be the Report of the Bureau of Research. 


VII. Booklists. — The Committee on Senior Booklists reports 
that it will bring out a new list in May. As was the case last year, 
new publications in the juvenile field have been so few that it seems 
inadvisable to publish another Junior list at this time. 


VIII. Regarding English Grammar. — In connection with 
the perennial debate on the teaching of English grammar, which 
was referred by the last Conference to a special committee, Miss 
Alice Lee, Principal of the Park School (Brookline), has written 
a letter to the Board from which excerpts are given below. 

From her experience in elementary school work Miss Lee 
observes that a class can be made to cover almost any stated 
requirement for the purpose of an immediate examination, but 
that real assimilation of subject matter is possible only when the 
pupil has discovered the need of it for his own purposes and has 
found for himself its application to related matters. In consider- 
ing a course in elementary English grammar the point is, in Miss 
Lee’s opinion, ‘‘not to spare the Latin teachers but to spare the 
pupils.”’ She expresses her conviction that if some teacher in the 
sixth, or better still the seventh grade, would give a course in ele- 
mentary grammar presenting the instruction in English and being 
sufficiently broad-minded to indicate the obvious connections and 
correlations with other languages, pupils and teachers would find 
a great satisfaction and a saving of time and effort in all the language 
departments. The ground to be covered by such a course will be 
pointed out by the investigating committee; but after many years 
of experimenting with the possibilities of a correlated study of 
grammar at the Park School, Miss Lee makes the following recom- 
mendations: 
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“(The content should be) about what was outlined in the 
Secondary Board requirements for English I in 1932 with the 
omission of complex sentences, the addition of some study of suffixes 
and prefixes, and the conjugation of verbs in the present, past and 
future. Such a course the children enjoy. Its application to any 
language whether English or foreign is so plain and the need for the 
subject matter is so immediate that the children master it and 
do not forget it. Further grammar technicalities could then safely 
be left to the particular needs of the various languages and the 
desires of different teachers. In the end less formal grammar in 
English or foreign languages need be taught and yet a method of 
thinking and studying will have been made plain to the student 
which ought to stand him in such good stead that French, Latin 
and German can be mastered more easily and in a shorter time 
than by some of the present wasteful and unsatisfactory plans.” 


Miss Lee’s letter will be laid before the special committee 
which is to be appointed at the June meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 














REVIEWS 
FOREWORD 
Light on Secondary Education from the C.C.C. Camps and the T.V.A. 


The largest volunteer educational enterprise ever attempted 
is that of the Civilian Conservation Corps Camps. At the present 
time some 150,000 young men are of their own volition spending 
part of their time in camp in studying, and this number will be 
vastly enlarged since the decision to increase the camps from their 
present capacity of about 350,000 to 600,000 men. 


What is happening in the development of education in this 
huge Folk School has a direct bearing on secondary education 
public and private. 





‘Status of the men enrolled: The majority are from 18 to 25 
years of age; intelligence of the group is normal; educational level 
is of the early ninth grade. 


Aims of instruction: The Handbook prepared by the Office of 
Education states six aims, the first three of which are: 


1. To develop in each man his powers of self-expression, self- 
entertainment, and self-culture. 


2. To develop pride and satisfaction in co-operative endeavor. 


3. To develop as far as practicable an understanding of the 
prevailing social and economic conditions, to the end that each 
man may co-operate intelligently in improving these conditions. 


Programs of instruction: include every subject taught in the 
general curriculum from the first grade through the fourth year of 
college. Since the program is — with the exception of a compulsory 
course in first aid — entirely voluntary, it has to be devised to fit 
the needs of the men. 


Altitude of the men toward continuing their studies: in general 
men enrolled have no desire for further formal classroom education 
of the kind they have experienced. Typical response is the follow- 
ing made by a man of 21 to an old pupil of mine now teaching in a 
camp in Michigan: “Gawd! Study! I thought I had done with that 
in the sixth grade.” 
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The most significant result of education in the C.C.C. camps is 
this: when opporturities to learn, work, and study are presented 
to these men in terms of the fulfilment of individual needs, half of 
the very men who found formalized compulsory classroom work 
distasteful will study of their own accord, even after a full day of 
hard work. 

The comprehensive training program for the 40,000 employees 
of the T.V.A. centered in Norris, Tennessee, and Wilson Dam, 
Alabama, is again entirely voluntary; no tuition is charged; the 
only rewards received are increased skill, efficiency, and intellectual 
stimulus. Learning is related to the active work to be done; the 
colleges in the Valley co-operate in the training. 


From these two experiments there seems to come evidence that 
secondary education can be greatly vitalized when it becomes 
adjusted to the needs of adolescents, and presents activities which 
have meaning in terms of those needs. 

—Joun A. LESTER. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
March and April, 1935 


It is probably true that most of us in “keeping up” with educa- 
tional periodicals tend to select for reading only those articles that 
relate more or less to our own situations. This is unfortunate, but 
it is the reviewer's answer to his belief that the March issue has been 
a very much unread journal in the Secondary Education Board 
schools. 


This issue is built around the central theme of improving 
racial relationships in schools and communities where minority 
groups are more than academic topics of discussion. We find a large 
number of reports and accounts of real attempts that have been 
made to understand Indian, Japanese, Negro, Mexican, and other 
minority groups in schools where these groups exist. To review 
the separate reports is unnecessary. There is one article above 
others that should be read: namely, Our Enemy — The Stereotype, 





by Rachel Davis-DuBois. The author feels that our lack of under- 
standing of different racial groups comes from “pictures in our 
minds” or stereotypes, which make us feel that others are inherently 
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different from, and therefore inferior to ourselves. The dominant 
group uses stereotypes to justify exploitation of another group 
which is different. The author’s way of working against this is to 
use all the contrary facts that can be found to dispel the “‘picture” 
and to provide social experiences in which the stereotypes “‘do not 
fit."’. This is the same technique that is used, in the main, in all the 
experiments reported in this March number. 

The April number has no central theme that is apparent to the 
reviewer. There are, however, fourteen articles. Some of these 
are of interest only to “minority groups,” a few should receive the 
attention of nearly all our readers. Outstanding is the article by 
Mr. H. B. Wyman, Satisfaction: Its Source and Function in Learning. 
It is an attack on the basis of Thorndike’s Laws of Learning. Ina 
very readable form reasons are pointed out which lead us to believe 
that we are pinning too much faith on a psychological theory that 
leaves too many vital facts of life inadequately accounted for. 
The author feels that the “laws” are responsible for many abuses 
in education, and he gives very definite examples illustrating his 
point. After reading this discourse it would be well to follow with 
Psychology for High School Students, by Royce S. Pitkin. He 
enters a plea for the teaching of a practical psychology to high school 
students. These students should learn something about how learn- 
ing takes place, how opinions are formed, and why so many people 
are victims of prejudice. Attention might be brought to bear on 
the everyday job of studying, and the factors of attention, percep- 
tion, emotion, and all kinds of things that are real to the student. 
An excellent case is built up, but a warning is given that such a 
course must not be made too difficult. It can be made interesting 
and decidedly valuable. 

Nearly every school is interested these days in any good 
material bearing on the building of a curriculum in the social studies. 
Some excellent snapshots of the curriculum building process in the 
city of Tulsa, Oklahoma, are given by Will French in Developing a 
Social Studies Philosophy. When the author and his colleagues 
were engaged in the work the term ‘“‘frames of reference” had 
achieved no popularity, but the Tulsa “‘social slants” are the same 
thing by this less high-sounding name. Much of the work was 
done under the guidance of Dr. Jesse Newlon, so social studies 
teachers will have a rather good idea of the nature of the material 
in the article. 
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In Fairness to Progressives is another one of those defenses with 
which we are all by now familiar. This particular one is of the 
long-range type. Miss Mansell tells us that we cannot really judge 
the progressives yet. ‘““The youth of today have not yet taken 
over the business of the badly-needed world adjustment. The proof 
lies in the near future.” Conservatives and progressives will agree. 

Participation is the key-note of progressive administration. 
This is the view that is expressed by Carleton Washburne in an 
article in which he gives a comprehensive explanation of the way 
the Winnetka system is managed. Look for What Is Progressive 
School Administration? 

Writing of One’s Own contains some valuable advice for teachers 
who are concerned with the problem “‘to impel students to write 

. . to keep them writing . . . and to make the activity 
worthwhile.”” Mr. Walterhouse, the writer, is a Los Angeles Eng- 
lish teacher who apparently is something of an artist at his job. 

There are other fine things in the April number. We hope 
that the reading of the above articles will lead you to browse 
throughout the magazine and discover them. 

—Rosert N. Hitkert. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
March, 1935 
I. Military Training 

Under “Educational News and Editorial Comment” is found a 
discussion of the proposal recently made to install R.O.T.C. units 
in all of the high schools of the Chicago system. It is shown that 
the amount of military training in secondary schools throughout 
the country was very much less in 1928 than in 1920, but that in 
1930 the number of boys taking it in public schools was ten thou- 
sand more than in 1928, the percentage of 1930 being the same as 
that of 1928. The editorial speaks of “‘the bankruptcy of military 
training as education” which competent opinion increasingly indi- 
cates. Other writers, such as Beverly Nichols in his book Cry 
Havoc, believe that military training is bankrupt as military train- 
ing: that is, that uniforms, drills, bands, and rifle practice should 
give place to instruction in gas defence, air maneuvers, and tank 
operations, if there is real necessity to prepare for an imminent 
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war. Current “military training’ seems to take effect largely in 
the development of attitudes, without furnishing training for 
meeting the concrete situations which such attitudes may help 
bring about. 

On the other hand, the theory that, even if facts are forgotten, 
values in the form of attitudes will remain to justify social science 
courses as commonly taught in the high school gets little support 
from An Experiment with the Thurstone Altitude Scales, by R. J. 
Longstreet. Several schools were included in the experiment, but 
only in the school where a definite effort was made to alter attitudes 
was there any change in the pupils’ attitudes towards war. Since 
it appears that one definite objective of “‘military training” is to 
lead youth to assume that war is inevitable and that contrary 
assumptions are not commonly stressed in high school curricula, 
the dice would seem a bit weighted in favor of militarism. 

A possible means to train pupils for constructive citizenship 
is indicated in Pupil Participation in School Control in High Schools 
of Iowa, by James A. Sheldon. Here are summarized the results 
of questionnaires as to the extent and values of various types of 
student government. Practices among independent or boarding 
schools are not reported, but the obvious inference is that boarding 
schools would afford still greater opportunities for the developing 
of right attitudes and the manipulating of actual social situations 
in various forms of self-government. 


II. Secondary School and College 

Five years of experimentation have convinced W. P. Shofstall, 
of Stephens College, that, at least under the conditions of his obser- 
vation, there is no justification for any arbitrary line of demarcation 
between the senior high school and the junior college. His article 
is entitled: The Achievement of High-School and College Students in 
the Same Classes. 

The prognostic infallibility of I. Q’s is questioned by J. Wayne 
Wrightstone in Correlations Among Tests of High-School Subjects. 
His results indicate that correlations between I. Q.’s and test scores 
of subject matter cluster around an average of .45, with no large 
deviations. On the other hand, correlations among various subject 
tests are higher, on the average, than those between any one of the 
tests and I. Q.’s: this is true especially of literary acquaintance 
and French, history and French, French and algebra, French and 
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Latin, and algebra and Latin. A higher correlation is indicated in 
scholastic achievement on various subjects than can be explained 
by the hypothesis of a general factor of abstract verbal intelligence. 
One implication is that if pupils have the normal abstract intelli- 
gence for the study of a high-school subject, factors other than intel- 
ligence seem to determine their relative school achievement. 
Perhaps interest, industry, and special skills or capacities may be 
valuable indexes for further research. 


III. Historical 


Of interest to public school and independent school men alike 
is an address delivered on February 26, 1935, before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association at 
the Tercentenary of Secondary Schools, by Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
Head of the Department of Education at the University of Chicago. 
It is entitled The Historical Development of Secondary Education in 
America and is quoted in full. 


IV. Brief Mention 

The curriculum reorganization in progress in California, which 
virtually evolves in the classrooms and schools of the state, is try- 
ing to develop college admissions without set requirements in the 
secondary school. Music in the high schools of the larger cities 
has been the subject of interesting investigation. Remedial reading 
in the secondary school is receiving increasing attention, and state- 
ments of methods used in New York and in Pittsburgh have been 
published. See “Educational News and Editorial Comment.” 


The ‘Selected References on Secondary-School Instruction,” 
by Leonard V. Koos and Collaborators, cover in this issue Industrial 
and Vocational Arts, Agriculture, Home Economics, Business Sub- 
jects, Music, Art, and Physical Education. 


V. New Books 
Education and Emergent Man: A Theory of Education with 
Particular Application to Public Education in the United States, 
by William C. Bagley. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. 
Pp. xiv plus 238. $2.00. 


“It is conservative in that it favors holding to the proved good; it is 
progressive in that it favors the adoption of the demonstrated better. 
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It is the common-sense answer to the faddist, to the emotional evange- 
list of the new social order, and to the propagandist — a reasoned and 
convincing rebuke to soapbox educators.” 


The Junior Speech Arts, by Alice Evelyn Craig. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xiv plus 470. $1.40. 

** — it is impossible in a short review to indicate justly the astounding 

amount of material in a book that is truly the traditional ‘mine of 

information’.” 


Two textbooks on Civics, one on French, and one on Biology 
are reviewed: the latter receives especial commendation. 


April, 1935 
I. Why the Private School? 


In a striking and stimulating article entitled General Education 
in the High School Prof. Franklin Bobbitt of the University of 
Chicago potently criticises public school education for its inadequa- 
cies as a preparation for living. He points out that general — as 
distinguished from vocational and pre-professional — education, 
because of the multifarious and complex demands of modern life, 
should be extended beyond the age of fourteen to that of sixteen or 
even eighteen. Everyone spends more time in his general living 
than in his vocation, and school preparation should be apportioned 
accordingly. The “Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education” 
— health, literacy, worthy home membership, citizenship, worthy 
use of leisure, and ethical character — are, as Professor Bobbitt 
shows, very poorly subserved by the present “‘constant” subjects 
in the high school at large. ‘Our largest professional responsi- 
bility is to prepare our citizens for proficiency in dealing with the live 
and current world. We are not to refuse, nor timorously to evade, 
the educational responsibility merely because it is difficult and calls 
for prolonged thought in replanning our outdated procedures.”’ 
The present system does not even — as we try to make it — stimu- 
late reading in leisure time. But Professor Bobbitt demands still 
another objective for education: preparation for proper “‘general 
intellectual living,” which is the substratum and filler-in of constant 
mental process. The present program does not even recognize 
this process, much less try to shape it. “‘Even when half of the 
program is pre-empted for the occupational side of the responsi- 
bility, there is all the more reason why the general half should be 
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given all possible balance and adequancy.”” The question may per- 
haps be asked at this point: what provision for general education 
is made by the private school? Granted that most private-school 
pupils will enter colleges and professions, can they with safety be 
left entirely in a fog of academic inconsequentialities? 

The Editor of the Schoo: Review points out that the high 
school is almost completely popularized — that is, that attendance, 
when possible, is almost universal. With everyone being educated, 
the private school undoubtedly has a function in the field of more 
intensive and rounded training; but it must offer all that the public 
schools offer, and a great deal besides, if it is to survive. At present 
the provisions for “‘general’’ education in the private schools are 
perhaps even less noteworthy than those in the public schools. 

Amy Hewes offers Why Pupils Leave High School. She shows 
that the largest number leave because (in both good times and bad) 
their families can’t afford to keep them in school, and that the 
second largest number leave because of Jack of interest. The 
remedy proposed rests on a foundation of detailed records and a 
follow-up. A study of ‘““‘Why Pupils Leave Private Schools” might 
perhaps reveal somewhat analogous material of highly practical as 
well as of academic interest. 


IT. Guidance Again 


The Vocational Plans of a Select Group of High School Seniors, 
by S. Donald Cunningham, shows that over eighty per cent of high 
school seniors, both boys and girls, had already chosen their life 
work. The first choice of the boys was engineering; of the girls, 
teaching. These fields are of course already badly overcrowded. 
Those who ‘don’t believe in tests” should read The Co-operative 
Guidance Movement, by E. G. Williamson of the University of 
Minnesota. In it he replies to Harl R. Douglass’ criticisms of the 
movement. 


III. Brief Mention 


High School Pupils Study Their Community, by A. P. Gossard, 
indicates the values, especially for the students, of a community 
survey. An American Achievement Test in New Zealand, by John 
Francis Cramer, shows that selective examinations probably 
account for New Zealand’s superiority to sections of the United 
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States in Grades 8 and 9. A celebration issue of Scholastic (for the 
tercentenary of American secondary education) may be had from 
Scholastic, 801 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
for fifty cents. Here and There Among the High Schools — a good 
minor feature which will probably be continued — notes a course 
in consumer education in Orange, Mass., and instruction in traffic 
rules and driving in Minneapolis. The February number of Occu- 
pations carries a list of selected references on ‘‘occupational adjust- 
ment.” The “Selected References on the Extra-Curriculum,”’ 
which are of interest and value, are by Paul W. Terry of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


IV. Books 

The Development of Modern Education: In Theory, Organiza- 
tion, and Practice, by Frederick Eby and Charles Flinn Arrowood, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xxiv plus 922. $3.50. 

ee a stimulating and interesting work of rare merit and of 

mature scholarship. a 

Other books reviewed deal with the activity curriculum in 
secondary schools, the teaching of modern languages, and cur- 
riculum revision; textbooks in history and mathematics are also 
described. —Hanrnrison L. REINKE. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


April, 1935 
Education and Public Service 


An address before the Department of Superintend- 
ence, Atlantic City, February 27, 1935, by Lotus D. 
Coffman, President, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


When Andrew Jackson said that the duties of government 
are ‘‘so plain and simple that men of intelligence can qualify them- 
selves for their performance,” he initiated a popular misconception 
of the requisites for public office to which we as a nation still cling. 
It is true that government was a simpler task in the days of Jackson 
than it is today. We are painfully in need of supplanting the spoils 
system with a system which makes governing a career. A social 
order which loses its qualified and experienced personnel in any of 
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the essential social institutions is doing no less than weakening the 
very foundations of these institutions. We have in this country 
the most extensive school system in the world, and we are making 
less use of it in training for public service than any of the self- 
governing peoples of the world. In the opinion of the author what 
we need in America is “not larger armies and navies, higher tariff 
walls, more national isolation, or a breakdown in capitalism. What 
America needs is a program that provides for intelligent citizenship 
and economic security — a program whose administration should 
rest in the hands of those who through study and experience have 
qualified themselves for its administration.” 


The Economy of Abundance 


An address before the Department of Superintend- 
ence, Atlantic City, February 25, 1935, by Stuart Chase, 
Economist and Writer, Georgetown, Connecticut. 


Before offering any program of action for repairing our present 
economic ills, it will be well to record certain physical facts: First 
— The vast increase in energy at the command of our people has 
engendered in the present social mechanism vast pressures unknown 
in a simpler economy. Second — Invention, accelerated to some 
extent by the depression, has grown at a rate which yields a picture 
like a compound interest curve. Third — The true cost of produc- 
tion can be expressed only in terms of man-hours. Expressed in 
these terms the cost of living today is probably not more than 
one-third of what it was a century ago, but expressed in dollars, 
living is higher. Big business has kept prices up. Fourth — Energy 
and invention have further disrupted the free market system by 
fostering technological unemployment, thus diminishing the buy- 
ing power of our people. It is possible for 200 men using the full 
automatic process to do now what was formerly done by 2,000 
men using hand machines. Fifth — A man cannot go into business 
for himself as he could one hundred years ago. Rapid transporta- 
tion and communication have made business so highly specialized 
that the small business man today must subordinate himself to the 
whole economic organism. Sixth — The population curve shows a 
much lower rate of increase. Instead of waiting for business to pick 
up, real estate men had better devote their energies to repealing 
immigration quotas, and to offering prizes for large families like 
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Signor Mussolini. Seventh — Production has developed to a capac- 
ity far in excess of market demand. Eighth — “Backward nations” 
which formerly used our surpluses have borrowed our inventions 
and have developed their own resources, have built their own 
factories, and have even invaded trade preserves which we consid- 
ered our own. 

The Western World is entering a period of transition from 
private capitalism to some new system more consistent with the 
demands of a high energy culture, even as feudalism gave way 
to private capitalism some hundreds of years ago. That transition 
took many decades; this one will be more rapid. 

The first thing to do is to admit the necessity of the transition. 
The second, to appreciate the forces which engendered it. The third, 
to secure some idea of a new social framework which will be consis- 
tent with those forces — act with them rather than against them. 
Specifically this means a financial mechanism which will release 
purchasing power as fast as energy and invention lower man-hour 
costs and increase potential output. Somehow a new financial 
mechanism must be found. Our problem is not to set our faces 
blindly against new proposals, but to determine which proposal 
can be tried with the least social disruption. It will do no good to 
register protest against government invasion of economic activity. 
As private capitalism relinquishes responsibility for the employment 
of capital goods workers, the community, through its agent, the 
government, must assume responsibility. We must be prepared 
to see an increasing amount of collectivism, government interfer- 
ence, centralization of economic control, social planning. The 
relevant question is not how to get rid of government interference, 
but how to apply it for the greatest good of the greatest number. 

—A. L. LincoLn. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
February, 1935 
Can We Create a New Altitude Towards Public Service? 

The editor quotes a statement from the Christian Science 
Monitor concerning the report of the Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel of which President L. D. Coffman of the 
University of Minnesota was chairman. This commission, 
ppointed by the Social Science Research Council, gives a very 
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discouraging view of public service as an opportunity for high- 
minded youth to look towards as a possible profession. The sugges- 
tion is made that were public service job requirements more closely 
integrated with school programs a better calibre of individual 
could be steered into these jobs. Your editor suggests that one way 
to get an improved public service is to create a respect for it. ““The 
place to begin to create a respect for it is in the schools. Perhaps 
the teachers of this country could make no greater contribution 
than to hold up to youth the ideal of making the public service an 
opportunity for honorable and useful careers.” 


Using the Auditorium in the Elementary School 


The New York State Association of Elementary School Princi- 
pals has recently published a bulletin on Using the Auditorium. 
This bulletin is quoted in the editorial comment. Such phrases 
as the following indicate that it is of value. “‘Here is focused all the 
school’s efforts toward developing those fine, intangible phases of 
personality we call social, cultural, spiritual.” ‘““The assembly 
period should always have some element of surprise. It should 
never be formalized.” ‘‘— programs by artists, specialists or out- 
side organizations . . . have little value except as they are 
arranged to fit in with the developing of some interest in the life 
of the school.”’ “‘Through the assembly the public catches some- 
thing of the spirit of the school.’ ““The Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, describes and illustrates the 
class study assemblies, co-operative assemblies by grades, current 
interest assemblies, programs for artists and specialists, music 
assemblies for practice.” 


Statistics Relative to the Effect of Health on School Life 


An article entitled the Role of Health in the Child's Development, 
by Carolyn Hoefer and Martha Crumpton Hardy, gives a brief 
summary of some of the major findings of an extensive investigation 
conducted by the writers in twelve elementary schools in Joliet, 
Illinois. Some interesting conclusions are touched upon in this 
summary. It is worth reading in full. Under general conclusions 
the authors list such facts as: “Very healthy children exceed those 
in fair health in proficiency in school work, skill on the playground 
and success in co-operative group activities by as large amounts as 
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the latter in turn excel those children in poor health.” “Vigorous 
health during the elementary school years plays a significant role 
in wholesome development.” ‘‘One of the most thought-provoking 
findings of the investigation concerns the importance of the mineral 
content of the soil of a locality as a conditioning factor in the growth 
of the young children of that community.”’ “The health histories 
of the pupil population here investigated suggested strikingly an 
inverse relation between health history (frequency of illness) during 
childhood and both health status and wholesome behavior adjust- 
ments at the elementary-school age.” ‘““There is probably no 
close relation between resistance to disease and general health 
condition.”’ “Likewise, it appeared likely from behavior studies 
that well-adjusted children had had more experience in the illness 
situation than those who were less successful in adjusting to demands 
of co-operative class and playground activities.” ‘In the studies 
of play aspects it was significant to find that a preference for vigor- 
ous play appeared to be restricted to maladjusted cases. These 
children turn to vigorously active forms of play to combat a sense 
of frustration and futility.” The authors consider that the results 
of this investigation throw into clear relief a demand for changes in 
physical education programs. 

Other Articles are: 

Educational Implications of Some Recent Social and Economic 
Changes in American Life: II, by Newton Edwards. 

Methods of Estimating the Quotient in Long Division used by 
Teacher-Training Students, by Foster E. Grossnickle. 

The Depression and the Social Status of Occupations, by John A. 
Nietz. 


Selected References are on Public School Administration. 


March, 1935 


The Brookings Institute Makes ils Contribution to Problems 
of Production and Consumption 
An editorial presents a very interesting evaluation, through the 
reports of a statistical study made by the Brookings Institute of 
Washington, D.C., of the relation of the distribution of income 
to economic progress. 
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1. Statistics show that in 1929 the United States was not 
living beyond its means. The nation as a whole was not 
living beyond its capacity — as measured by what it could 
produce. Never yet has the nation produced as much as 
it could consume provided the wants of the masses could 


be fulfilled. 


2. There has been a tendency . . . for the inequality in 
income to be accentuated. Incomes of the masses have 
increased, but incomes of individuals have been added to 
at a relatively higher rate. 


3. Vast potential demands exist for both basic commodities 
and conventional necessities. 


4. The nation has not yet reached the stage where it is possible 
to produce more than could be consumed within its borders. 


5. Shortening the working day would only make us less effec- 
tive in producing the wares which the American people 
aspire to consume. 


6. “Whether we live under a wage, price, and profit system or 
under a completely communistic method of economic 
organization, it will always be true that the level of con- 
sumption or the standard of living can be raised only through 


the production of food, clothing, shelter, comforts, and 
luxuries. ‘a 


Future volumes of this study seek a “means which may possibly 
be devised for bringing about such a distribution of current annual 
income as will promote a more efficiently functioning and develop- 
ing economic organization.” 


Suggestions for Science Programs in Elementary Schools 


Mention is made of a series of bulletins put out by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education under the title Science Guide 
for Elementary Schools. These bulletins contain a variety of material 


not found in textbooks together with suggestions as to how it may 
be used. 
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Address made by Charles F. Adams, Jr., in 1879, on Colonel Parker's 
Experiment in the Common Schools of Quincy, Massachusetts 
The address is given here and is well worth reading. It has 

valuable, if general, suggestions which might well be made use of 

over again by many schools today. 

Other articles in this issue do not seem especially valuable, 
although two, A Supervisory Program in Written Expression, by 
Phila Humphreys, and The Effect of Moving on Educational Status 
of Children, by Everett B. Sackett, are written upon subjects which 
are constantly to the fore in problems of school administration. 
Each problem in its way, however, is so closely related to individual 
conditions that general comment does not seem to contribute much 
of value. 

The Selected References this month are on Pre-School and 


Parental Education. 
—FraNcEs BROWNE. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
February 9 through March 30, 1935 


Social Change and Education 


Changes in Traditional Methods . . . The Plight of Educa- 
tion . . . Low Visibility . . . Defective Vision . . . 
Quo Vadis . . . Barriers and Barriers! Such titles and expres- 


sions as these glare before me as I attempt to condense into a few 
short paragraphs the meaty substance of eight periodicals. 

Will education meet the needs of our changing order? How 
shall we as teachers and administrators of American education 
guide the youth of the land, and what course shall we pursue to 
prepare ““Young America” for the stupendous task of building a 
saner social order? The author of Quo Vadis (February 16) presents 
conclusive evidence to show that the major issue confronting the 
educators and philosophers of the whole western world is the ques- 
tion of social reconstruction. 


The Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission on the 
Social Studies 
(Pro and Con) 
Because of the mass of information, arguments, and theories 
concerning this business of social reorganization, there is a danger 
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of our vision becoming clouded and confused with an accumulation 
of so-called trends, from which it is impossible to draw any definite 
conclusions. It is very encouraging to discover at this time of 
confusion, that two of our leading educators have taken their 
stand in opposite camps with a sincere effort to justify their respec- 
tive theories and philosophies. The result has been, to my mind, a 
clarification of many of the important issues. 

Professor M. E. Hagerty of the University of Minnesota 
starts his offensive bombardment against the “Conclusions and 
Recommendations” (March 2), disclosing the fact that the com- 
mission was divided against itself and because of this disharmony 
it was necessary to couch the document in general terms “. . . 
sliding over factual materials of education replete with 
logical disharmonies that confuse rather than enlighten the reader.”’ 
He accuses the commission of its slighting of modern educational 
practices and for its lack of scientific approach, stating that 
“they were bent on action rather than knowledge.” 

Prof. Jesse H. Newlon of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, defends the commission’s “Recommendations and Conclu- 
sions” with a deliberate calculated reply, looking upon the attack 
as a healthful condition. ““The fact that it has become one of the 
chief subjects of educational discussion and debate is one evidence 
of its vitality.” (March 30). 


The following quotations represent the most important issues 
of both sides of the controversy: 


Professor M. E. Hagerty 
(March 2nd) 
“The objection to this ‘frame of 
reference’ is not its content 
. but that offering it with 
coercive implications, the com- 
mission abandons the ideal of 
the teacher that set it up.” 


“The commission has not pro- 
duced a philosophy. It has 
adopted a creed, crude and per- 
sonal, binding only upon those 
who choose to subscribe to it.” 


Prof. Jesse H. Newlon 
(March 30th) 


“Only through some form of 
collective control of the highly 
integrated economy of the mod- 
ern world can democracy be 
realized.” 

“The trend towards collectivism 
is an inevitable conditioning 
factor, not a choice.” 
“Without some guiding philoso- 
phy and social outlook education 
will always be confused and 
ineffective.” 
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“‘Not once is recognition given to ‘‘While the report challenges the 
the fact that measurement in assumption that education can 
every field of knowledge has_ be reduced to a science it does 
grown out of the necessities of not discard the _ scientific 
men to deal realistically with method. 7 

the world, and that it was the 

necessity for accurate thinking “What fundamental educational 
about human beings that reform has been brought about 
produced measurement in by the employment of objective 
education.” tests)” 





“The report offers nothing but “The report undoubtedly breaks 
criticism for all the efforts that mew ground. It dares to make a 
during the past fifty years have social analysis, and in harmony 
been made to improve teaching. with this analysis to recommend 
It takes not the first step to policies for making education a 
render the agencies of which it more effective instrument for 
complains unnecessary.” social reconstruction.” 





The immediate need for social education and a new educational 
philosophy is evident, but according to Thomas C. Barham in his 
Barriers and Barriers (March 16), we find reasons why education 
should be free from social control. If our public system of education 
could become as free from social control as a great many private 
educational institutions actually are, most of the obstacles to a 
program of creative social evolution would disappear. 


Reorganization of Traditional Methods in Education 


John H. McNeely (Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office 
of Education), presents informative data substantiating the philoso- 
phy of a few modern far-sighted educators who laud the abolish- 
ment of the semester-hour-credit system (February 16). This 
movement represents a revolt against maintenance of an inflexible 
academic routine for students. Under the traditional semester- 
hour-credit system an education represented an acquisition of 
piece meal bits of knowledge instead of a general aggregation of 
co-ordinated learning. The author gives an account of the reforma- 
tion of traditional methods of instruction in some of the leading 
colleges. He shows that although the various institutions have 
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differed in their respective procedures, the underlying philosophy 
is the same, namely, the substitution of voluntary learning on the 
part of the student for external compulsion. 

In reference to secondary education, J. R. Shannon of Indiana 
State Teachers College states that the four inevitable offenders of 
the traditional marking system are the pupils themselves, the 
parents, teachers, and the administrators (February 9). As long as 
subjects, marks, norms, etc., are the motivating forces for achieve- 
ment there will be no remedy. The goal should be personality 
development; students should be grouped on the basis of social age 
rather than subject-matter achievement. 

As we wrestle with these problems of a changing order we turn 
to Parke R. Kolbe of Drexel Institute, who offers us his refreshing 
reminiscences of early American education, hinting that it “may 
not be as bad as it seems.”” (February 9) He reminds us that the 
world was really different when the century was young; that we are 
growing rapidly, but that “* the college students of Civil 
War times felt exactly the same in their period as do the students 
of today.” 

In summation of what has been said concerning social and 
economic reconstruction we have a very important study made by 
the Commission on Education for New Social and Economic Rela- 
tionship of the National Education Association. This practical 
study made under the direction of J. W. Studebaker, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education (March 9), presents ten trends in American 
life, which according to the commission will shape the Nation’s 
future. 

Superintendents at Allantic City 

The sixty-fifth annual convention of the Department of Super- 
intendents attracted more than 8,000 educators to the world’s 
greatest auditorium where their deliberations and conclusions 
influenced, through radio and press, every thinking citizen of the 
nation. Once more the theme which rang in nearly every speech 
was “Social Change and Education.” (March 16). 

The climax of the discussion on the present-day reordering of 
American life was reached on Tuesday morning when eleven mem- 
bers of the 13th Year-book Commission faced each other in a jury- 
panel under the moderatorship of J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. Some of the high lights of the discussion were 
as follows: 
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“We cannot and will not remain neutral in the struggle of 
social forces going on in this country. I do not know what the new 
order will be, but I do know that we are living in a closely integrated 
society.” 

—JrsseE H. NEwLon. 


“| have faith in the essential soundness of the present system.” 
—FREDERICK S. DEIBLER. 


“*Let us not scrap the experience of the past and embark on the 
uncharted seas of revolution.” 
—FREDERICK S. DEIBLER. 


Our ultimate security, to a large extent, is based upon the 
individual's character, information, skill and attitude, and the 
responsibility rests squarely upon those who direct education in 
America. 

In an address before the general session of the Department of 
Superintendents, Dr. George F. Zook, director of American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C., presented important statistical 
evidence of the growth of secondary education in America (March 
23). The reason for this growth is clearly shown to be the popular 
demand for higher education. 

According to Doctor Zook’s investigation the three primary 
desires of parents for their children in high school are: custody, 
character building, and livelihood. He also stresses the need for 
more practical instruction in our secondary schools, and the need 
for ‘‘contact with life.” 


Motivation and Achievement 

An interesting study showing the effect of motivation upon the 
relationship between achievement and intelligence is presented in 
the issue of February 23. To determine in general whether any one 
instructor has been particularly successful in motivating his students 
should be a relatively easy matter. The marks he gives to his 
students could be correlated with their capacity as measured by 
intelligence tests. 

In line with the above study we find statistical information 
showing the extent to which school attendance and achievement 
are related (February 9). Some social factors in school appear to 
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point to a high correlation between low economic status and non- 
attendance in school, according to a study by T. Earl Sullenger, 
Municipal University of Omaha. 

A comparison of achievement of American students and stu- 
dents of other English-speaking countries shows that we rate some- 
what lower in achievement although we are equal with regard to 
intelligence norms. (March 9). 


VicAndrew’s Educational Review 


William McAndrew congratulates the committee which was 
appointed by Pres. Milton Potter to make a year-book on social 
change and education. He compliments them on the fact that 
they did not produce one of those absurdities, a unanimous report. 

In his article Pushing Education Beyond the Ciassroom 
McAndrew makes it clear that today a student must learn that his 
duty as well as his privilege is to assume responsibility not only for 
educating himself but for contributing to the education of others. 


The Legal Status of Church-State Relationships in the U. S., 


by A. W. Johnson; University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 
$3.00. 


“When Christianity asks the aid of government beyond impartial 
protection it denies itself. Its laws are divine, not human. History 
shows the more completely they are separated the better it is for 


both.” 


Social Foundations of Education, by George S. Counts; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.00. 


“He sees the majesty of our educational scheme but is not hypnotized 
into complacency. It is thoroughly constructive. This book is 
alive with courage and competence.” 


Educational Administration as Social Policy, by Jesse Newlon; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.00. 


“Doctor Newlon sees hope in a new spirit, a new urge to criticize the 
existing order. His constructive proposals are grounded on the 
accepted American ideals of equal rights to life, liberty and happi- 
ness. * 


You and Machines, by William F. Ogburn; American Council 
on Education, Washington. $0.15. 


“History, facts, statistics, surmises, collected from live students of 
human affairs, are woven into a gripping narrative.” 
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Hidden Treasures in Literature, by L. B. Cook, G. W. Norvell, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. McCall. Book 1, 
$1.48; Book 2, $1.56. 

Distinctly in revolt from the “‘tell-me-don’t-teach-me” school of 

pedagogy. These units progress toward the cultivation of adult 

appreciative reading. 

The Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary, By E. L. Thorndike; 
Scott Foresman and Company, Chicago. $1.32. 


’ 


“T would fain give the young learner a list of words he needs to know.” 
when your epitaph comes to be cut there should be included, 
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‘He simplified the cog in lexicography’. 


—WILLIAM V. VITARELLI. 





